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SERVICE IN THE MIRROR 


Within the gill frame and against a black back-drop, faully and pleasing actions, 

attitudes, and expressions of employees are *‘ mirrored” to an audience here con- 

sisting of members of the Commercial, Plant, and Traffic Departments. The 

characters represented on stage in this picture are an installer and a housewife; 

the narrator, at the left, lays the scene for each incident. Employees throughout 

the country have taken part in similar “service skits,” the objectives of which are 
described in the article beginning on the opposite page. 
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TOWARD A MORE PLEASING SERVICE 


The Human Touch in Dealing with Customers, the Exercize of 
Judgment and Initiative in Unusual Situations, Help to Express 
the System’s Attitude to the Public 


By HAROLD M. PRESCOTT 


HE ideal of a friendly, personal 
telephone service, as pleasing 
as it is efficient, has been a 
fundamental concept of Bell System 
operations for years. 

As far back as 1922, President 
Thayer emphasized it by stating, “A 
really satisfactory service, besides be- 
ing technically good, must include 
that intangible quality which we call 
the spirit of service pervading the 
whole personnel through all contacts 
with the public we serve.” 

President Gifford has _ similarly 
stressed and amplified the idea in fre- 
quent public statements, as well as 
in addresses to groups of Bell System 
executives and department heads. In 
his report to stockholders on Bell 
System operations for 1939 is the fol- 
lowing reiteration of the concept: “In 
aiming to give the best possible tele- 
phone service, continued emphasis 
has been placed on the importance of 
such intangible but very real elements 
as courtesy, the spirit of helpfulness, 
the consideration of the needs of the 
individual subscriber and the use of 
initiative where regular practices are 
not adequate because of special cir- 
cumstances.”’ 


Thus, the ideal has long been rec- 
ognized; but the difficulty has been 
to define it practically to the great 
body of employees through whose at- 
titudes and actions it must, in the 
final analysis, find expression. Only 
in the last few years has the ideal be- 
gun to mature fully, and it is the pur- 
pose of this article to outline the 
problem, and the methods by which 
this impressive change is _ being 
brought about. 

It is difficult to define satisfactorily 
just what is meant when we speak of 
personalizing the service. One Bell 
Company has effectively consolidated 
the thoughts of many and expressed it 
thus: 


“Courteous, businesslike, interested 
and natural treatment of customers 
in every contact with them.” 


“Willingness to grant reasonable re- 
quests even though they are not 
provided for in the rules and prac- 
tices.” 


“Using routines and specifications as 
a guide to the handling of routine 
matters—not substituting them for 
judgment and common sense when 
unusual situations arise.” 
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TYPICAL AUDIENCE 


More than 125,000 telephone people, from all departments, attended “‘ service skit’’ 
performances during 1939 


“Breaking away from too close ad- 
herence to set practices and phrases 
when need develops.” 

“Being natural and pleasant in all 
dealings with people.” 

“Being patient, sympathetic, willing 
to listen, eager to understand and 
to help.” 

“Handling each contact with the cus- 
tomer in such a friendly manner 
that he will like the employee and 
the Company.” 


System Objectives and Program 


. 
Sucu a service, individually pleas- 
ing, cannot be brought about by 
written instructions and routines. It 
cannot be obtained by formula. It 
implies freedom to give expression to 
the natural tendency of all Bell Sys- 
tem employees to be friendly and 
pleasant. It also implies certain lim- 


itations on the impulsive and indis- 
criminate use of judgment in all situ- 
Obviously, 


ations which might arise. 


however, it cannot be limited by nu- 
merous restrictions without destroy- 
ing the employee initiative and spon- 
taneous action which are so necessary 
to its accomplishment. It can only 
be obtained by first developing in 
each employee a thorough under- 
standing of the aims and objectives of 
the business. 

Since each employee has the sin- 
cere desire to give such a service, his 
or her own judgment—in the light of 
that understanding—will then estab- 
lish its own restrictions, suggest the 
occasions and opportunities, tell when 
to act, and how far to go. Some em- 
ployees will visualize and understand 
the objectives more quickly than oth- 
ers. Not all will detect the same pos- 
sibilities. But each will discover the 
means of expressing his or her own 
personality in the rendering of a more 
friendly and personal service. 

All of the Bell System Companies 
have been and are now conducting 
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ployee understands his Company, the 
better he or she will be able to repre- 
sent it to the public. The subjects 
covered in this educational program 
include Company organization, fi- 
nances, working conditions, methods, 
practices, problems, service, operat- 
ing results, and other significant mat- 
ters. 

The first step in such a program, 
logically, is the development of a 
proper understanding among the su- 
pervisory forces, who can then aid 
in reaching all employee levels with 
full and accurate information. Poli- 
cies and objectives are discussed, 
questions asked and answered, and 
the reasons behind methods and prac- 
tices are explained. This activity is 
then broadened to include employee 
information courses; employee infor- 





SPOTLIGHT ON PLEASING SERVICE 


A friendly, interested attitude is demon- 
strated by (top to bottom) a repair service 
clerk, a supervisor and operator, an in- 
staller, and a business office representative 


well planned programs for attaining 
the desired results. And throughout 
this effort one fact has been apparent 
—that leadership by executive man- 
agement in this approach is of pri- 
mary importance. Pleasing service 
will not just happen, any more than 
will high-grade technical results be 
attained, unless employees have a 
clear understanding of the objectives 
and how to reach them. 

The acquainting of employees in 
all departments with a fundamental 
knowledge of Company aims and pol- 
icies constitutes one of the more im- 
portant activities. The better an em- 
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Uncertain 


Abrupt 








Routine 


INDIFFERENT SERVICE 


“ Before and After Taking" might be the title for the story told by the facial expressions in 


the pictures above and on the opposite page 


mation bulletins; group discussions 
with employees, either scheduled or 
informal; group meetings, pamphlets, 
and bulletins especially prepared for 
new employees; and casual, everyday, 
on-the-job encounters. 

It is apparent that employees can- 
not be permitted to exercise judgment 
and freedom in dealing with custom- 
ers until they have obtained a clear 
understanding of what constitutes 
good personalized service. Simply 
having the desire to render a pleasing 
and personal service is not enough. 
Activities directed specifically toward 
developing the right viewpoint in- 
clude: 


Increased emphasis in training pro- 
grams on the principles of pleasing 
tone, voice, and manner. 


Having groups of supervisory em- 
ployees listen in simultaneously on 
operators’ work, after which all 
members of the group discuss what 
has been heard, and reach a com- 
mon understanding in regard to 
their individual appraisals of the 
service, tone, and manner. 


Encouraging all levels of management 
to use every opportunity to observe 
the service, tone and manner, fol- 
lowed by a discussion with the 
force of what was observed. 

Preparation and study of case exam- 
ples of the handling of actual con- 
tacts between employees and cus- 
tomers. The tone and manner used 
by the employee in the handling of 
the case is compared with what 
might have been a more pleasing 
treatment of the situation. 

Use of test cases in which a situation 
is presented, and the employees de- 
scribe the best procedures, in their 
judgment, for dealing with the con- 
dition. 

Employment of all contacts between 
supervisory force and employees in 
the day-to-day work for creating 
the proper viewpoint in regard to 
personalized service. 

Analyses of service criticisms and 
customer attitude surveys. 


An activity aptly described as 
“Hear yourselves as others hear you” 
has been introduced in several Com- 
panies with beneficial results. 





Irritated Customer 
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Courteous 


Confident 





Sparkling 


PLEASING SERVICE 


In the Traffic Department applica- 
tion of this plan, each operating em- 
ployee is permitted to listen in on 
other operators and appraise the serv- 
ice from the viewpoint of the cus- 
tomer. The observing is usually done 
in groups, and frequently with a su- 
pervisory employee also participating. 
Particular situations are pointed out 
and discussed as they occur. Further 
discussion is held after the listening 
period is concluded, so as to bring 
out how any undesirable occurrences 
could have been avoided and the serv- 
ice improved from the standpoint of 
the customer. 

Suggestions are invited, and the 
employees are encouraged to adopt in 
their own work the principles devel- 
oped during the listening and discus- 
sion. In subsequent discussions the 
employees are encouraged to relate 
how they have been able to apply to 
their own work what they learned by 
their listening-in experience. Criti- 
cisms of established practices are wel- 
comed and, whenever practicable, 
modifications or changes are made 
and the employee concerned inforined 
of this. 


Arrention to the principles govern- 
ing the determination of practices, 


rather than to the precise rules given 
in the practices, brings about such 
evidences of a desire to render a 
pleasing and personal service as the 
following: 


All telephone dealings with customers 
are carried on in a friendly and 
natural manner, as if conversing 
face to face. 


Suggested phrases are merely exam- 
ples of a good way to express a 
thought concisely, and not rigid 
expressions to be memorized and 
repeated precisely. The attitude is 
direct and informal rather than im- 
personal and formally precise. For 
example, “I’m sorry” is more nat- 
ural than “I am sorry” and “Do 
you know the number?” is more 
personal than “What is the num- 
ber, please.” 


The words used are those which read- 
ily occur as the natural expression 
of thoughts in the interchange of 
ideas with the customer. The 
choice of words and manner are 
adapted to the individual customer 
and to the condition arising. For 
example, different words and man- 
ner of speaking are used in dealing 
with children than with adults. The 


Pleased Customer 
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“l help 
provide your 
telephone 
service” 


BB, 0b of splicing cable is umportan 
because it is aecessary to your celephone 
service Ln the telephone business, there are 
many different jobs but all of us have the 








and pleasing to you in every way 
Your Telephone Cable Sphcer 







You ore cordially invited te visit the 
Boll Sytem cathe ahem row attend the 
Mew York and Sen Francisco Wortd s Fairs. 














TELLING Our CUSTOMERS 


Some of the Associated Bell Companies have 
used the theme of Pleasing Service as part of 
their regular newspaper advertising programs 


wording of a statement is altered 
when repeating something that was 
not understood the first time it was 
spoken. 

The use of routine or inappropriate 
phrases which do not quite apply is 
avoided: for example, the thought- 
less use of “Thank you” to ac- 
knowledge a request such as “Will 
you see if the line is still busy?” 

The natural tone and pitch character- 
istics of the voice are retained. 


Unnatural voice habits are avoided, 
such as mechanical voice tone, ex- 
treme rising inflection, exaggerat- 
edly sweet tone, precise diction, and 
other voice mannerisms which may 


be distracting or displeasing to the 
customer. 

Customers’ wishes are conformed 
with whenever possible, so far as 
is consistent with the intent of 
the Company’s objectives and the 
rights of any other customers who 
may be involved. Not infrequently 
it is found possible to give greater 
assistance than the customer ex- 
pects. 

The operator is attentive to the cus- 
tomer at all times and gives un- 
divided attention to his call; un- 
avoidable and long waits are ex- 
plained; all remarks or orders are 
acknowledged; customers are ad- 
dressed by name personally if the 
name is known; a friendly and 
pleasant response is made to all 
friendly greetings. Regret is ex- 


pressed when something happens, 





You have a personal representative 
in the telephone office 
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but mechanical and insincere ex- 
pressions of regret are avoided. 
Excessive use of “I’m sorry,” and 
the too frequent use of such ex- 
pressions as “please” and “thank 
you,” give the impression of 
studied formality rather than of 
friendly personal communication. 


Undue haste or impatience is avoided, 
such as by talking in a hurried 
manner, breaking in to interrupt or 
to request a repetition before the 
customer has had time to finish 
what he has started to say, or try- 
ing to hurry him along when he 
hesitates or speaks slowly. 

Employees are alert to recognize im- 
mediately and give individual at- 
tention to unusual situations, such 
as a call on which it appears that 
difficulty has been experienced, or 
where the customer’s manner indi- 
cates that the call is urgent. Con- 


stant vigilance is kept for signs that 
indicate that the customer may be 
having difficulty, even though the 
trouble was not reported. 








REMINDING OURSELVES 


Examples of Pleasing Service are frequently 

noted in Associated Company employee pub- 

lications—where these pictures of installer 

(above) and P.B.X. repairman (below) 
appeared 


Dramatizing a Personalized Service 


Tue use of service skits, which 
dramatize the contrast between a 
technically good service and an 
equally good but personalized service, 
is one of the most effective means of 
demonstrating to the personnel some 
of the more important phases of 
friendly service. Interest is stimu- 
lated by encouraging as many em- 
ployees as possible to participate. 
While the service skit idea is not a 
recent one, it received new impetus 
at a meeting of the System vice presi- 
dents and general managers in 1937, 
where Plant and Sales skits were pre- 
sented, and from a series of skits 
which was shown to the general traffic 
managers of the System in 1938. 
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THE PUBLIC 
SHOULD NEVER 
BECOME 
‘MECHANICAL’ 


REEP 
THE VOICE 
PLEASANT# 
COURTEOUS 


BELL 














TALK... 


BUT THEY DON'T 
IMPRESS! 


THE HUMAN VOICE 
SHOULD BE /ARESSIVE! 





REMINDERS 


Posters are widely used 
In almost all cases they 
represent the talent of 
employees—as do those 
above. The initials “C 
& P” at the right have 
added meaning for mem- 
bers of the Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone 
Company 
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IF YOU ARE 
COURTEOUS 
oF YOU ARE HELPFUL 
iF YOU ARE 








BE 
NATURAL! 
























Being ready and alert and in 
a friendly attitude of mind 
when the contact opens_with . 
all attention on the customer. 
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The leader in the Traffic skits in- 
troduced them with the following 
comment: “We will try to show you 
a variety of typical transactions with 
customers, based on actual experi- 
ences of local, toll or information op- 
erators. Each case will first appear 
in a way which shows the operator 
usually following her instructions, yet 
producing a neutral or negative im- 
pression on the customer and some- 
times even failing to render desired, 
available service. Then, the same op- 
erator will handle the case again but 
in a way which leaves with the cus- 
tomer an impression of alertness and 
interest in his needs, and yields him a 
more satisfying service in every re- 
spect.” 


F ortowmc this conference demon- 
stration, the same cast presented the 
skits before officials and employees of 
many companies, and soon this “See 
yourself as others see you” idea was 
taken over and developed in all of the 
operating departments by the Asso- 
ciated Companies. It aroused tre- 
mendous interest among Commercial, 
Plant and Traffic employees. During 
1939 more than 300 employee groups 
were formed to carry on this type of 
activity. More than 2000 employees 
participated in these “shows” and 
more than 125,000 people saw them. 
Not included in these figures are skits 
put on for the information of officials 
and employees of other telephone 
companies whose lines connect with 
those of Bell System companies. 

In cities where dramatization of 
the skits by local employee casts is 
impractical, other methods of pre- 
senting them are used, thus extending 
the advantages of this important ac- 


tivity to even the smallest offices. 
Such methods include the recording 
of the skits on phonograph records; 
the reading and impromptu drama- 
tization of the dialogue by two or 
more employees; the discussion of 
skit dialogue between unit supervi- 
sors, chief operators, and individual 
employees, with emphasis on the dif- 
ference in the impressions of the serv- 
ice the customer would receive under 
the two types of handling. 

Service skits illustrate the opportu- 
nities for personalizing the service 
which are to be found in everyday 
telephone transactions. Typical skits 
include a demonstration of friendly 
interested tone of voice; telephone 
habits and mannerisms; choice of 
words; repetitions and interruptions; 
impersonal, uninterested attitude; 
recognition of unusual circumstances 
and of opportunities to be helpful. 
They provide perhaps the best way of 
bringing vitality, understanding, and 
enthusiasm to the front in connection 
with continuing efforts for service bet- 
terment. 


Tue marked improvement in the 
technical phases of telephone service 
during the past ten years has left less 
room for improvements in this field 
than there has been inthe past. While 
further technical advances will con- 
tinue to be made, the greatest imme- 
diate opportunity for service better- 
ment lies in the broad field of making 
the service more pleasing and more 
personal for the customer. 

Vice President W. H. Harrison, of 
the A. T. and T. Company, has ex- 
pressed the objective in these words: 
“More attentiveness, more courtesy, 
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more helpfulness—those personal 
touches which make the subscriber 
feel he is dealing with an individual 
and with an organization whose de- 
sire first and last is to serve his every 
request. It is not a challenge of lead- 
ership in technical proficiency; it is 
a challenge of stimulation, of inspira- 
tion to departmental leadership to cre- 





APRIL 





ate and sustain the will to do in this 
activity throughout every level of su- 
pervision.” 

When the men and women in the 
organization are satisfied that they 
are fully using these principles in 
their contacts with the public, then 
the Bell System as an organization 
will be giving a truly pleasing service. 





THE SIXTEENTH DECENNIAL CENSUS 


Some Observations, in Advance, on the Six Different Enumerations 
Which Comprise the Whole Undertaking and on the Usefulness 
of the Resultant Statistical Data to the Telephone Business 


By ROBERT L. TOMBLEN 


HIS is a census year. Some 

12,000 enumerators started on 

January 2 to gather informa- 
tion with respect to the three million 
commercial firms, 170,000 manufac- 
turing establishments, and approxi- 
mately 12,000 mines and quarries in 
the country. This phase of the gen- 
eral census will take about five months 
to complete. During the month of 
April about 120,000 field workers will 
conduct an enumeration of a popula- 
tion estimated to have reached 131 
million, a housing census to record 
the characteristics of about 33 million 
dwellings, and an agricultural census 
covering about seven million farms. 
Thus the sixteenth decennial census 
is actually six censuses combined into 
one major undertaking. This repre- 
sents a gradual development of census 
procedure since the first enumeration 
of population 150 years ago. 

The Constitution of the United 
States provides for an enumeration of 
the population every ten years for the 
purpose of apportioning Congres- 
sional representation and direct taxes. 
The only classification called for in 
the original authorization was a dis- 
tinction between free persons and 


slaves. However, the number of 
heads of families was actually re- 
ported in 1790, so that even the first 
census exceeded the constitutional re- 
quirements slightly. Since then the 
population schedule has expanded far 
beyond its original scope. 

In the preparation of the various 
census schedules, several thousand 
questions were suggested for inclu- 
sion by interested organizations and 
individuals. The final questionnaires 
evolved from a long series of confer- 
ences with experts in each field of in- 
quiry and include the most significant 
and practical items, representing a 
very small fraction of the total pro- 
posals. Several new questions, de- 
signed to cover changed conditions 
since 1930, survived the elimination 
process. On the other hand, some of 
the questions included in the census 
schedules for past decades will be 
dropped this year as being no longer 
significant. 

The complete census is expected to 
provide the factual background for a 
comprehensive statistical inventory of 
the nation’s population, its living con- 
ditions, resources, and business activi- 
ties. Much of this information should 
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have considerable value to business 
men, market analysts, statisticians, 
and the like. 

The telephone industry has always 
made rather extensive use of census 
statistics in connection with market 
forecasts and measurements of sales 
results, and it is awaiting with in- 
terest the results of the 1940 census. 
But many persons, both inside and 
outside the telephone business, have 
little knowledge regarding the real na- 
ture and scope of the tremendous task 
of census taking, and few are in- 
formed concerning the factual data to 
be collected this year. Perhaps some 
of those who will have been ques- 
tioned by the enumerator before this 
appears in print may feel that they 
have acquired more than an academic 
knowledge of the census as a result 
of their experience. 


Difficulties Which are Inherent in 


Census Enumerations 


Wume the Census Bureau has 
grown rapidly, the country feels that 
it has always given full value for the 
money spent on its activities. It has 
operated efficiently, and has acquired 
a reputation for accuracy even be- 
yond its own claims. When censuses 
have fallen short of a high standard, 
it has been because the Bureau was 
handicapped by factors beyond its 
control. 

In several important respects—date 
of the census, scope of the question- 
naires, and selection of supervisors 
and enumerators—the Census Bureau 
has perhaps made concessions at 
times to meet the desires of particular 
groups. Nevertheless, until the pres- 


ent time the Bureau has had a rather 
free hand in designing schedules; but 


serious question now is being raised 
in some quarters as to its constitu- 
tional right to ask for certain infor- 
mation. 

There are other inevitable difficul- 
ties in census taking for which the 
Census Bureau cannot be held re- 
sponsible. Instructions to enumera- 
tors and definitions of terms are sub- 
ject to different interpretations; the 
phrasing of some questions may 
prove to be ambiguous or misunder- 
stood; most interviews are with 
housewives, many of whom cannot 
give the requisite information; and 
last—but by no means least—is the 
difficulty introduced by certain que- 
ries which have been criticized as in- 
vading the privacy of the home and 
infringing on personal rights. 


Ture is considerable opposition, 
for one reason or another, to ques- 
tions relative to personal income, 
value of property, mortgage financing, 
and whether a woman has been mar- 
ried more than once. In cases where 
this resentful attitude is pronounced, 
it is possible that individuals may 
either deliberately misrepresent the 
facts in their responses or refuse 
to answer such questions. Any con- 
siderable amount of this type of re- 
action, if it should develop, would 
tend to cast doubt on the reliability 
and consequent usefulness of many 
tabulations. A census is no better 
than the information received, and its 
value depends upon the ability and 
willingness of the individual citizen to 
give full and accurate replies to all 
questions. No exact conclusions can 
be drawn from data of questionable 
validity. 
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A practical example of the difficul- 
ties encountered in attempting to col- 
lect field data arose in connection with 
the Real Property Inventories taken 
in many cities six or seven years 
ago. The replies received from house- 
holders indicated such a lack of infor- 
mation regarding property values and 
such a degree of misstatement with 
respect to these values that careful 
analysis showed the results in some 
cases to be questionable as a measure 
of true values. 

This sixteenth decennial census is 
too complex and extensive to permit 
a complete description in a short re- 
view, but the principal phases of gen- 
eral interest will be briefly outlined. 


The Census of Population 


For the population census the 529 
census districts have been subdivided 
into 147,000 enumeration districts, 
each containing some 1,500 persons 
or less. Usually there will be one 
enumerator for each district, except 
in certain regions where one will cover 
several districts. Incidentally, it is 
stated on each census form that enu- 
merators are sworn to secrecy and 
that the data they collect can be used 
only for compiling statistical reports, 
and not for purposes of taxation, reg- 
ulation, or investigation. 

A reproduction of the population 
schedule appears opposite page 100. 
Perhaps the most fundamental in- 
novation in it is the inclusion of a 
supplementary set of questions which 
will be asked of five per cent of the 
population. This sample is arbitrar- 
ily composed of the persons who 
appear on the fourteenth and twenty- 
ninth lines of each sheet of the sched- 


ule. Since, among other reasons, the 
majority of the extra queries apply to 
adults—principally wage earners and 
housewives—it seems doubtful if this 
random sampling will be representa- 
tive of the population as a whole, and 
the results should be interpreted in 
the light of this situation. 

In addition to the ordinary ques- 
tions about age, sex, race, marital 
status, place of birth, relationship to 
head of household, size of family, and 
citizenship of the foreign-born, im- 
portant new statistical information 
will also be accumulated on educa- 
tion, migration, employment status, 
and personal income. Some doubt 
has been expressed as to whether the 
data reported for the last item will 
provide an accurate picture of the 
situation with respect to income. 


Ove of the most interesting of the 
new questions is that regarding the 
highest grade in school completed by 
each individual. Perhaps, as some 
people believe, the replies to this 
question will indicate the reasons for 
some of the pronounced differences in 
buying habits in different communi- 
ties. Certainly it will have more sig- 
nificance than the former and now 
discarded question about literacy. 
Twenty years ago, six per cent of the 
population ten years of age and over 
could not read and write English, but 
it is believed that this ratio has now 
fallen to about two per cent, and will 
disappear rapidly as the older immi- 
grants pass out of the population 
through death. 

In this connection, it is of interest 
that the year of immigration of the 
foreign-born, quite important in the 
past, is now dropped. Immigration 
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in recent years has been negligible 
(indeed, between 1930 and 1940 
there was a net outward migration) 
and consequently the foreign-born 
population is declining rapidly in 
numbers, the death rates of this class 
being high because of the advanced 
age of many of them. Conversely, 
the native-white population is becom- 
ing a much larger percentage of the 
total market than formerly, a condi- 
tion which has always been regarded 
as favorable to telephone growth. 


Anortuer innovation on the popula- 
tion schedule is the special effort 
which is called for to insure that all 
infants will be reported. The pur- 
pose is to overcome the alleged tend- 
ency toward under-enumeration of 
very young children. The enumera- 
tor must inquire in each household if 
any babies were born to any member 
during the four months ending March 
31, 1940. A special Infant Card must 
be filled out for each such child still 
living with the household, in addition 
to the entry made on the population 
schedule. 

The Infant Card will have advan- 
tages beyond the improvement of the 
enumeration. Included in the infor- 
mation secured will be the place of 
birth. A check against the birth and 
infant death certificates will furnish 
an index of the completeness of birth 
registration, as well as of any possible 
under-enumeration of children under 
four months of age. In this connec- 
tion it might be noted that the census 
population figures will provide a new 
base for computing current birth and 
death rates and will also facilitate the 
revision of yearly rates from 1930 to 
date. 


Bett TELEPHONE QUARTERLY 


APRIL 


Aside from the one exception just 
mentioned, the very useful enumera- 
tion by ages will remain unchanged. 
The results will be interesting to 
study because the changing age com- 
position of the population is an im- 
portant factor in market considera- 
tions. As a result of the lower birth 
rates of the past decade, the adults 
now form a larger proportion of the 
total population than in 1930. This 
in turn has resulted in a relatively 
faster growth in the number of fami- 
lies than in population during this 
ten-year period, a development favor- 
able to the telephone industry since 
the family represents the basic unit of 
residential telephone use. 

A new approach has been made to 
the collection of data on employment 
and unemployment. For the first 
time, information will be obtained on 
the economic activity of every person 
14 or more years of age for a definite 
period (the week of March 24—30). 
The census schedule distinguishes be- 
tween workers in private occupations 
or permanent Government occupa- 
tions and those in public emergency 
or temporary work, such as relief 
projects. Persons seeking work will 
be divided between those with pre- 
vious work experience and new work- 
ers. Persons not in the labor force 
will be classified as engaged in home 
housework, in school, unable to work, 
or “other.” 

The number of hours worked will 
be reported for persons at work dur- 
ing the last week in March, and the 
duration of unemployment will be 
stated for those seeking work and for 
emergency workers. For persons em- 


ployed during the specified week, or 
those with a job or a business, ques- 
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tions about occupation, industry, and 
class of worker will relate to the job 
on which they are currently engaged 
at the date of the census and not, as 
formerly, to their usual occupation. 
Consequently, the results of this cen- 
sus will not be strictly comparable 
with past census statistics on occupa- 
tions. It may be possible, however, 
to determine in a general way which 
occupations and industries have suf- 
fered most from unemployment. 

For those seeking work, the last 
occupation, industry, and class of 
worker will be reported. Other re- 
lated items include the number of 
weeks worked during 1939, the in- 
come received in that year from 
wages or salaries, and the receipt of 
additional income of 50 or more dol- 
lars from other sources. 

There has been considerable move- 
ment of population within the United 
States during the past decade. Be- 
cause so little is definitely known re- 
garding the volume, geographical dis- 
tribution, and characteristics of this 
internal migration, a new question on 
the place of residence on April 1, 
1935, will be asked for each person 
five or more years of age. The re- 
sults will indicate the population 
shifts between urban and rural terri- 
tory as well as between states and 
broad regions; they will also reveal 
what kind of people took part in this 
migratory movement, due largely to 
the interplay of economic pressure 
and employment opportunities. 


The Housing Census 


. 
T HE enumerators who ask the pop- 
ulation questions will at the same time 
take the new national census of hous- 
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ing. This marks the first government 
attempt to obtain a complete, detailed 
picture of the living conditions of the 
population. The approach to this ob- 
jective represents an expansion of the 
fact-finding surveys conducted in con- 
nection with the Real Property In- 
ventories previously mentioned. A 
sample questionnaire of the occupied- 
dwelling schedule is reproduced fac- 
ing this page. 

The principal features of the hous- 
ing census relate to the physical char- 
acteristics of the structure in which 
the home is located, and to the char- 
acteristics of the dwelling unit where 
the family or household resides as dis- 
tinguished from the main building. 
The much publicized personal ques- 
tions on the value of owned property 
or monthly rental paid, the mortgage 
status, and the cost of financing are 
also included. 


Deranep questions seek informa- 
tion about the age of the structure, 
the need of major repairs, the number 
of rooms, the extent of overcrowding 
and doubling up of families, and the 
essential household facilities such as 
plumbing, refrigeration, radio, light- 
ing, heating and cooking, and princi- 
pal fuels used. Information regard- 
ing homes with telephones will not be 
included in this census, though that 
item will be obtained for farm homes 
through the medium of the agricul- 
tural census. Provision is also made 
for recording the number of vacant 
dwelling units and limited informa- 
tion about their characteristics. 

This is one part of the decennial 
census which has been arousing a 
great deal of controversy. Individ- 
uals and organizations have gone on 
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. Number of automobiles on this farm. 
. Number of motortrucks on this farm... 


. Number of tractors on this farm 




















1, 


Power line 











. Is there an electric distribution line within } mile 


If the dwelling is lighted by electricity, check (V) source of current: 


. Check (¥V) each kind of road on which this farm is located: 


(Yes or No) 








Home plant 








(Yes or No) 





1. 2. 


Gravel, shell, 


Hard -surfaced shale, etc. 














3. 4. 





Unimproved 


Improved dirt 


























SECTION XII OF THE 


FARM 





AND RANCH SCHEDULE 


This schedule, slightly enlarged in the reproduction above, is of interest to telephone people 


because of the inclusion of Question 49 


the only appearance of this item on any of the 


census schedules 


record as regarding it an invasion of 
individual privacy, and it is known 
that in the past some of the Real 
Property Inventories met some oppo- 
sition for similar reasons. It has 
been pointed out that if the inclusion 
of the housing schedule arouses re- 
sentment, this attitude would be un- 
favorable to obtaining the best results 
in other sections of the census. 


The Agricultural Census 


Ls addition to the questions on pop- 
ulation and housing, farmers will an- 
swer separate agricultural question- 
naires. The farm census will seek 
information regarding acreage, crops 


and livestock, labor and mechanized 
equipment, the extent of tenancy com- 
pared to farm ownership, and such 
financial items as farm values, expen- 
ditures, debts and taxes. In addition, 
there are certain questions relating to 
farm facilities in which the telephone 
industry is particularly interested, 
because the extent to which farms are 
supplied with these modern conven- 
iences serves as one measure of the 
market for its services. Due to this 
interest, the section of the farm 
schedule which contains the questions 
regarding these features is _repro- 
duced in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 
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All crop production and similar 
data relate to the calendar year of 
1939. Data on drainage and irriga- 
tion projects connected with farming 
operations will be included in the ag- 
ricultural census. 


Other Enumerations 


Tue so-called business census will 
cover the channels and agencies 
through which commodities are dis- 
tributed and the essential services 
rendered. This partly corresponds to 
the Census of Distribution of 1930 
and to the special business census of 
1935. Difficulties of classification of 
business concerns made those cen- 
suses of doubtful value in connection 
with many studies, and too much 
must not be expected of the present 
census. However, the only way to 
find out how to take a satisfactory 
census of business is by experiment, 
and there is justification for making 
the attempt to learn the pertinent 
facts on this subject. 

The scope of this census covers re- 
tail and wholesale trade, service busi- 
nesses and laundries, theatres and 
other places of amusement, hotels and 
tourist camps, the construction indus- 
try, and sales finance companies. 
This is the first time there has been 
a separate schedule for finance com- 
panies, Eleven separate schedules 
will be used for different types of 
business concerns, breaking down 
into considerable detail the several 
branches of the distribution system. 


ry 

Due Biennial Census of Manufac- 
tures, covering manufacturing activ- 
ity in the United States for the calen- 
dar year 1939, will be taken in con- 
junction with the 1940 decennial cen- 


sus. For the purpose of the census, 
“manufacturing” covers establish- 
ments engaged in the processing of 
goods or in the assembly of parts 
into a finished product, whose annual 
production in 1939 was valued at 
$5,000 or over. The more important 
features of this census will include 
the number of plants and value of 
products, the number of employees 
and the wages and salaries paid, the 
cost of materials and the value added 
by manufacture, and a classification 
of plants by industry groups. Infor- 
mation also will be recorded on ex- 
penditures for recent plant expansion 
and for new equipment, and for the 
first time since 1930 a check will be 
made on power facilities. 


Tue decennial census of mines and 
quarries will be taken in codperation 
with the Bureau of Mines as part of 
the 1940 Census. This inquiry will 
include all mining activities for the 
calendar year 1939. Of special in- 
terest in this field, as well as in the 
larger realm of manufacturing, will 
be the light it may throw on the in- 
creased productivity of labor. 


Releasing the Results 


Tue Census Bureau expects to cer- 
tify the population returns to the 
President within eight months after 
the start of the census, for the pur- 
pose of reapportioning Congressional 
representation. It will probably be 
two years before the population mate- 
rial will be fully available in the final 
bound volumes, and this will be true 
of the other censuses. However, upon 
completion of the census field work, 
preliminary population figures will be 
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released locally by supervisors for all 
places having 2,500 or more inhab- 
itants, and in some cases they may 
give out the results for communities 
having less than 2,500 population. 

It should be emphasized that no 
family figures or such detailed popu- 
lation data as nativity, age, sex, etc., 
will be available in any preliminary 
releases. No definite date for the 
early release of provisional data from 
the non-population sections of the 
census can be predicted, although 
they are almost certain to be delayed 
beyond the publication of population 
figures. 


Tue data in the decennial census 
of principal interest and usefulness to 
the telephone industry will be those 
items which will be most helpful in 
analyzing and evaluating the market 
for its services: first, the size of the 
market measured in terms of families, 
farms, and firms (the last item classi- 
fied according to business function) ; 
then the distribution of the market by 
geographical location and by types of 
political divisions, cities (large and 
small), suburban places, agricultural 
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areas, and non-farm rural territory. 
The data on the redistribution of pop- 
ulation through migration will be im- 
portant. 

Finally, as to the characteristics of 
the market, a wealth of material will 
become available. The relative pro- 
portions of native white, foreign born, 
and colored, the age composition, and 
the average size of private families 
are fundamental factors. The amount 
of education, the employment status, 
and income levels will establish an 
economic grading of the market. Fur- 
thermore, housing data such as value 
of property, characteristics of dwell- 
ing units, and the equipment and fa- 
cilities of the homes will greatly assist 
the statistician and the engineer in 
their market studies. 

Experience has indicated that cen- 
sus data are of much value in the 
telephone business. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the extent of their useful- 
ness will depend in a large measure 
upon careful analysis and intelligent 
interpretation combined with good 
judgment, as well as recognition of 
any limitations inherent in the re- 
turns. 
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MORE TELEPHONE BUILDINGS 


YN CONNECTION with a group of photographs of Bell System 
I buildings gathered together some years ago, President 
Walter S. Gifford of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company wrote: 

“These buildings are typical of the structures, large and 
small, which are being erected to care for the service require- 
ments of the Nation’s rapidly growing telephone system. In 
their design and construction, these buildings reflect the policies 
of the Bell System. They are planned to provide at reasonable 
cost for present service needs and for the continuing growth 
of telephone use. Modern in conception, they also reflect in 
their substantial character and careful planning something of 
the System’s stability and its regard for the comfort and con- 
venience of its customers and its employees. These buildings 
contribute toward the achievement of the ideals of the com- 
munities in which they are located and exemplify the progres- 
sive spirit which has made possible modern telephone commu- 
nication as it is today and as it will be in the years to come.” 

The group illustrated on the following pages, representa- 
tive of the varied sizes and types of the many buildings con- 
structed in recent years, is indicative of the Bell System’s ad- 


herence to those objectives. 





A similar group of System buildings was shown, under the same title, in the 
BELL TELEPHONE QUARTERLY for October, 1936. 




















BUILDING 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., ADMINISTRATION 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., ADMINISTRATION 

ST. PAUL, MINN., DOWNTOWN 

OTTAWA, ONT., CANADA 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, LAKEWOOD 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL 

DENVER, COL., NORTH 

CHARLESTON, S. C 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., MAYFAIR 

GLENDALE, CAL 

KANSAS CITY, KAN., DREXEL-FAIRFAX 

CHICAGO, ILL., OAKLAND 

SANTA FE, N. M 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA 

DETROIT, MICH., VERMONT 

OLYMPIA, WASH 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, VALLEY 

MILLBURN, N. J 

NORWOOD, MASS 

ARLINGTON COUNTY, VA., CHESTNUT 

MARSHALLTOWN, IA 

ANNAPOLIS, MD 

BUFFALO, N. Y.. HUMBOLDT-TYLER 

HOLLY OAK, DEL 

MIAMI BEACH, FLA., NORTH 

NETCONG, N. J 

SOUTHOLD, N. Y 

EAST BERNE, N. \ 

PERRYSVILLE, PA 

FAIRFIELD, CONN 

FRANKFORT, KY., LONG LINES REPEATER STATION 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., BROADWAY 

WESTBORO, MASS 

SHREVEPORT, LA., NO. 7 

MANAHAWKIN, N. J., LONG LINES RADIO-TELEPHONI 
RECEIVING STATION 

ROCHESTER, MICH 

STE. ANNE DE BELLEVILLE, P. Q., CANADA 

rOLEDO, OHIO, WALBRIDGI 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, DELHI 

NORFOLK, VA., HARBOR AND COASTAL RADIO 
TELEPHONE STATION 

rROUT LAKE, WIS 

rOLEDO, OHIO, LONG LINES TYPE K CARRIER 
EQUIPMENT STATION 
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ADMINISTRATION 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 





Architect 


AND DovucLas Orr, 


R. W. Foor 
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BROOKLYN, N. \ 


Architects 


VooRHEES. GMELIN & WALKER, 
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MINN., 
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ST 





Architect 


JOHNSTON, 
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OTTAWA, ONT., CANADA 
E. I. Barott ANnp F. J. Macnap, Architects 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, LAKEWOOD 


Epwarp G. Conran, Architect 
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SPRINGFIELD, ILL 
Horasirp & Root, Architects 


DENVER, COL., NORTH 


R. C. Bryant, Architect 











CHARLESTON, S. C 


Hentz, Apter & SHutze; J. WARREN ArRMISTEAD, Associate; Architect 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS 
Hersst & Kvenzzt, Architect 
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CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. 
I. R. Timuin, Architect 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., MAYFAIR 


ZANTZINGER & Borte, Architects 
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GLENDALE, CAL. 


Joun Parkinson & DonaLp B. Parkinson, Architects 


KANSAS CITY, KAN., DREXEL-FAIRFAX 
I. R. Timi, Architect 
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CHICAGO, ILL., OAKLAND 
Horasirp & Root, Architects 


SANTA FE, N. M. 


R. C. Bryant, Architect 

















MORGANTOWN, W. VA 


MeANorR & HANDLOSER, Architect 


DETROIT, MICH., VERMONT 


SmitH, HincuMan & Gry tts, Architect 
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OLYMPIA, WASH. 
Bess & GouLp, Architects 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, VALLEY 


Harry Hake & Harry HAKE, Jr., Architects 











MILLBURN, N. J 


NORWOOD, MASS 


P. A. Hopkins AND Densmore, LeCtear & Rossins, Archite 
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ARLINGTON COUNTY, VA., CHESTNUT 
Merritt C. Ler, Architect 


MARSHALLTOWN, IA. 


Joun NorMite, Architect 
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ANNAPOLIS, MD 


Tayitor & Fisuer, Architects 


BUFFALO, N. Y.. HUMBOLDT-TYLER 


Voorners, GMELIN & WALKER, Architect 











HOLLY OAK, DEL 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA., NORTH 


Hentz, Apter & Suutze; J. WARREN ArmisteAp, Associate; Architect 








NETCONG, N. J 


SOUTHOLD, N. Y. 





EAST BERNE, N. Y 
F. A. Warp, Architect 


PERRYSVILLE, PA 


Press C. Dow ter, Architect 


FAIRFIELD, CONN, 


Douctas Orr, Architect 











FRANKFORT, KY., LONG LINES REPEATER STATION 
Harry Hake & Harry Hake, Jr., Architect 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., BROADWAY 


Vonnecut & Boun, Architect 


WESTBORO, MASS 


Densmore, LeCtear & Roppins, Archite 
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SHREVEPORT, LA., NO. 7 
Hentz, Apter & Suutze; J. WARREN ArRMISTEAD, Associate; Architect 
MANAHAWKIN, N. J., LONG LINES RADIO-TELEPHONE 
RECEIVING STATION 
Voorners, GMELIN & WALKER, Archite 


ROCHESTER, MICH 


Smitu, HincuMAN & GryLts, Architect 
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STE. ANNE DE BELLEVILLE, P. Q., CANADA 
F. J. Macnas, Architect 


TOLEDO, OHIO, WALBRIDGE 
Mitts, Ruines, BELLMAN & Norpuorr, Architect 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, DELHI 
Harry Hake & Harry Hake, Jr., Architect 











NORFOLK, VA., HARBOR AND COASTAL 
RADIO-TELEPHONE STATION 
Merritt C. Ler, Architect 


TROUT LAKE, WIS. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, LONG LINES TYPE K CARRIER EQUIPMENT STATION 








THE TELEPHONE AS A SOCIAL FORCE* 


{fs an Instrument of Vational Solidarity, and as a Means for 
Expediting Business and Personal Affiairs, the Service Makes 


Significant Contributions to the Country’s Progress 


$y ROBERTSON T. BARRETT 


URING the pioneering days, 
when new areas were being 
opened in the West, various 

forms of ome-way communication 

served the needs of the nation fairly 
well. It took days or weeks to send 

a letter and receive a reply; it often 

took hours, and always minutes, to 

send a telegram and get an answer 
back. Up to the end of the first cen- 
tury of our national history, or there- 
abouts, nobody particularly cared. 
But with the faster tempo of industry 
and commerce, the time was soon to 
come when a nation geared to high 
speed would no longer be satisfied to 
make its business and social contacts 
by means of one-way communication, 
no matter how rapid it was. The 
needs of the nation demanded some 
form of communication that could 
overcome distance and time, but that 
would be, nevertheless, as intimate 
and personal, as direct and reciprocal, 

That 

form of communication only the tele- 


as a face-to-face conversation. 


* Parts of an address delivered on April 1, 


under the title “The Historical and Social Sig 


nificance of the Telephone,” in the series of 
Out-of-Hour Lectures, 1939-40, given by the 
New York Telephone Company at its Head 
quarters in New York City 


phone, by transmitting the voice it- 
self, could provide. 

Not that the nation as a whole was 
as yet, in 1876, at all aware that the 
telephone could or would meet this 
need. It was desperately hard, at 
first, for Bell and his financial back- 
ers to persuade the “practical” busi- 
ness men of their day that the tele- 
phone was anything more than an 
amusing toy. As an instrumentality 
of human service, as a force that 
could have any possible historical or 
social significance, they saw no future 
for it. But that future was assured, 
for the need for the telephone existed, 
though perhaps only potentially. And 
as the need grew with changing con- 
ditions, and as it was met by the cre- 
ation of a telephone service that was 
best suited to those conditions, the 
mark which the telephone was mak- 
ing upon American life became more 
and more indelibly impressed upon 
the nation as a whole—which is the 
measure of the telephone’s historical 
significance. 

It is almost a platitude to say that 
in a democracy, as in no other form 
of government, an enlightened public 
opinion is one of the chief foundation 
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stones of wisdom and fairness in the 
making of laws and of intelligence 
and integrity in their administration. 
Now, hardly less important than 
facilities for the publication and dis- 
tribution of the printed word, as in- 
strumentalities for the formulation of 
public opinion, are those which have 
to do with the transmission of intelli- 
gence over distances. Common un- 
derstanding and enlightened public 
opinion are almost exactly propor- 
tional to the number and efficiency of 
facilities for a free exchange of ideas 
between individual and _ individual, 
state and state, section and section. 


A Free Press and Enlightened 
Public Opinion 


Dur to many noteworthy advances 
in journalism since 1876, the press 
has come to play an increasingly im- 
portant role as a moulder of public 
opinion during that period. Not the 
least of these advances is the use of 
the telephone in newspaper work. 
We need have learned very little 
about how a modern newspaper is put 
together to know that in the process 
of getting the news, and getting the 
opinions of leading men on vital is- 
sues, the telephone is a factor of out- 
standing importance. 

Without telephone service, modern 
journalism would be impossible. Trace 
any piece of news on the front page 
of your daily paper, tomorrow morn- 
ing, to its source, and I venture to as- 
sert that, somewhere along the line 
between the event which is recorded 
and publication of the story in the 
paper, you will find a reporter at a 
telephone, talking his story to a “re- 
write man” at the office of a news- 


paper or a press association. And the 
chances are that you will find this 
combination of speaker and listener 
repeated many times in connection 
with a single news story, as facts are 
checked back, new angles explored, 
new developments discovered. Thus, 
in large measure by telephone, is 
America’s news collected. 

And by facilities which telephone 
research has made possible, this news 
is distributed to hundreds or thou- 
sands of newspapers from one end of 
the country to the other. By tele- 
type, by the transmission of photo- 
graphs or facsimiles over wires pro- 
vided by the Bell System and, to some 
smaller papers, by the telephone it- 
self, this news is sped throughout the 
nation—and as it appears in print, it 
becomes the stuff out of which public 
opinion is created. 


W ITHIN the past decade and a half 
or so, two other potent instrumentali- 
ties for the formation of public opin- 
ion have appeared on the American 
scene—both of them direct results of 
telephone research. The sound mov- 
ing picture, as we now know it, was 
developed and first demonstrated by 
Bell System engineers. Even more 
directly, the radio telephone is, of 
course, a descendant of Bell’s tele- 
phone of 1876. In radio network 
broadcasting, moreover, the highly 
engineered circuits used in linking 
hundreds of stations with the source 
of the broadcast material are made 
possible by telephone research and 
are provided over the nation-wide web 
of wires which the Bell System has 
thrown across the continent. 
Profound, indeed, have been the 
changes in this one aspect of Ameri- 
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can life since Bell spoke the first sen- 
tence over the telephone, on that 
March day in 1876. One of the most 
significant of the telephone’s contri- 
butions to the life of our nation, as a 
nation, has been that it has helped to 
bring about what may truly be called 
a sense of national solidarity. We do 
not, and never shall, all think exactly 
alike; but modern communication has 
made it possible for us to learn what 
our neighbors—even those across the 
continent—are thinking in regard to 
the same problems that confront us. 
These communication facilities— 
and among these the telephone is 
by no means the least effective or the 
least important—have given a new 
meaning to the principle of majority 
rule; have afforded, for majorities 
and minorities alike, an opportunity 
of expressing their opinions to audi- 
ences which have grown larger and 
larger in numbers and wider and 
wider in geographical distribution; 
have afforded new guarantees that, 
whatever may be the conflict between 
majorities and minorities, the United 
States, in its essential principles and 
purposes, shall still remain united. 


Ler us consider another phase of 
the influence of communications in 
general and of the telephone in par- 
ticular as factors in the functioning of 
our democratic form of government. 
It is said that Daniel Webster ex- 
pressed himself as strongly opposed 
to the annexation of Oregon to the 
United States because, as he con- 
tended, a Congressman elected to rep- 
resent that region in Washington 
would have to spend most of his two- 
year term in traveling to the national 


capital and back again, and while 
there he would have no means of 
knowing the wishes of his constituents 
on issues before Congress. 

That was a very real difficulty in 
Webster’s day. But all modern forms 
of communication have played im- 
portant parts in keeping our lawmak- 
ers in touch with their distant con- 
stituents—as witness the floods of 
letters and telegrams which pour into 
Washington when the public becomes 
really excited. Public opinion has 
found new ways of expressing itself. 
But of all these forms of communica- 
tion, the telephone is the most direct 
and personal, and I dare say that 
many nebulous ideas on the part of 
legislators, and perhaps of executives, 
have been transformed into history- 
making decisions in the course of long 
distance telephone calls between 
Washington, D. C. and points north, 
east, south and west. 


Antidote for Provincialism 


Anoruer aspect of the telephone’s 
significance as a maker of American 
history is its influence as an antidote 
to provincialism. When Patrick 
Henry cried, “I am not a Virginian, 
I am an American,” he voiced a senti- 
ment to which we all, I am sure, sub- 
scribe—in principle. But in prac- 
tice, it is perhaps more characteristic 
of Americans than of any other peo- 
ple in the world to cherish an inordi- 
nate pride in the particular spot on 
the map that they call home. In his 
delightful poem, “The Village Ora- 
cle,’ Joseph C. Lincoln graphically 
portrays and personalizes this par- 
ticular form of proviacialism:— 
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Old Dan’l Hanks, he says this town 

Is just the best on earth; 

He says there ain’t none, up nor down, 
That’s got one half her worth; 

He says there ain’t no other state 

1s good as our’n, nor near 

And all the folks that’s good and great 
Are settled right round here. 

Says I, “D’y’ever travel, Dan?” 

“You bet I ain't,” says he; 

“T tell you what, the place I got 

Is good enough for me!” 


We are all, I am afraid, Dan’l 
Hankses at heart, and we would be 
even more provincial in our view- 
points if it were not for modern com- 
munication methods. As long ago as 
1834, a Postmaster General of the 
United States, in commenting on the 
fact that some mails had been carried 
on railroad trains, said: “That which 
shortens the time of communication, 
and facilitates the intercourse be- 
tween distant places, is like bringing 
them nearer together. While it af- 
fords convenience to men of business, 
it tends to counteract local prejudices, 
by enlarging the sphere of acquaint- 
ance.” 

That was written more than a hun- 
dred years ago, forty years or more 
before the telephone was invented. 
It is as true now as it was then, and 
far more so. For the telephone does 
more than merely “shorten the time 
of communication’—it actually pro- 
jects human personalities. You can- 
not talk to a man in Boston, or Chi- 
cago, or New Orleans, or San Fran- 
cisco—even though every word you 
both speak has to do with matters 
that are “strictly business’—without 
finding out something about what 
kind of man he is, or revealing what 
kind of man you are. It is an educa- 








tion in Americanism thus to become 
acquainted with our fellow Ameri- 
cans. The facilities which make pos- 
sible those long distance meetings of 
mind with mind are national assets of 
incalculable value. 

One other point, while we are on 
the national aspects of the subject we 
are discussing: the significance of the 
telephone as related to national emer- 
gencies. Disasters like the hurricane 
of 1938 are so far-reaching in their 
effects that, although their physical 
destruction may be confined to one 
state or a half a dozen states, we have 
come to recognize them, quite prop- 
erly, as national emergencies. When 
such disasters strike, communication 
becomes of more than ordinary im- 
portance, and the swift, two-way serv- 
ice that the telephone affords becomes 
of even greater importance than other 
forms of communication. 


Ture is no need to tell telephone 
people of how telephone people be- 
have in such an emergency, nor to 
attempt to evaluate the significance 
of an efficient, dependable telephone 
service to the nation, as a nation, 
when such disasters occur. 

And there is, unfortunately, an- 
other form of national emergency— 
the emergency of American participa- 
tion in war. Those of us who remem- 
ber the World War years need not be 
reminded, I am sure, of the signifi- 
cance of a nation-wide telephone serv- 
ice—of the part which the telephone, 
and telephone men and women, 
played in the making of the American 
history that was written during those 
tragic years. And I do not need to 
tell you, as telephone people, that if, 
as we hope may never be the case, 
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America is called again to face such 
an emergency, America must face it 
as a united nation, and that, once 
more, the telephone must play its 
part in keeping it united in thought 
and word and action, as well as in 
name. And, if such an emergency 
arises, you and I, or the telephone 
men and women of that day who are 
our successors, will be making Ameri- 
can history, just as telephone men 
and women have always done in all 
emergencies. 


Service of National Significance 


Tue historical significance of the 
telephone—that is, its effect upon the 
nation as a whole—is chiefly a matter 
of the significance of the fact that the 
United States Aas a nation-wide tele- 
phone service. 

Now, it is important to remember 
that nation-wide telephone service is 
celebrating its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary this year. Just a quarter of a 
century ago, on January 25, 1915, the 
first transcontinental telephone line 
was opened for service. Before that, 
there had been no service that in- 
cluded the whole of the United States. 
It is, therefore, perhaps peculiarly ap- 
propriate that we should have devoted 
a portion of our discussion to the na- 
tional or historical aspects of the sig- 
nificance of the telephone, of tele- 
phone service, and of the work which 
we, as telephone people, are doing. 

We have found that the historical 
or national significance of the tele- 
phone grows chiefly, though not ex- 
clusively, out of the improvement and 
extension of facilities for long dis- 
tance Similarly, we shall 
find, I think, that its social signifi- 
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cance is chiefly, though not exclu- 
sively, a matter of the growth and im- 
provement of local service. What the 
telephone has done to change the lives 
of men as they live in their own 
homes, as they work in their own of- 
fices and, to a more limited degree, 
as they spend their leisure hours dur- 
ing week-ends, holidays and vacations 
—that is the basis of its social sig- 
nificance. 

Beginning nearest home—with ur- 
ban and suburban conditions—we 
know that the lives you and I have 
lived since we awoke this morning, 
and shall live until we go to bed to- 
night, are far different from those we 
would have lived if Bell or someone 
else had never invented the telephone. 
Certainly our business life is geared 
to the tempo which the telephone sets. 
We make a dozen business contacts 
today in the time which the business 
men of the ’eighties spent in making 
one. We not only project our person- 
alities to distant places—we multiply 
our personalities. We defy nature by 
being in two places at once. If we 
use a conference circuit, the number 
of places we can be at the same time 
may be greatly extended. 


Bor in its social aspects, the busi- 
ness telephone is, of course, less di- 
rectly important than the residence 
telephone. We spend, on the average, 
only about a third of each twenty- 
four hours in earning our living; the 
remainder we spend in rest, recrea- 
tion, or in those human contacts 
which have to do with our life as so- 
cial beings. During these hours, the 
telephone influences us not as we 
make a living, but as we live. 
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The Servant of the Home 


iF we go back once more to the 
state of telephone development as it 
existed fifty years ago, we shall find 
that a very large proportion of all the 
telephones in service were business 
telephones. The invention of Bell 
had won recognitiom as a valuable 
adjunct to the doing of the world’s 
work in office and factory. It had 
not yet gone far toward winning like 
recognition as a social instrumentali- 
ty. America had not yet become a 
nation of home telephones. Such 
homes as had telephones were the 
homes of the wealthy or the compara- 
tively well-to-do. 

Now, during the past fifty years, 
the home telephone has come to be 
considered no longer a luxury, but a 
necessity. In the earlier stages of tel- 
ephone development, people installed 
telephones, and particularly in their 
homes, only when they were reason- 
ably assured that such telephones 
would be frequently used. Now they 
install them, even though they may be 
used relatively infrequently, because 
they are recognized as _ necessities. 
They are installed not alone on the 
basis of their actual use, but on the 
basis of their potential usefulness: 
not on the basis of the number of 
calls that will actually be made over 
them, but on the basis of the value of 
a single call, made at a time when 
swift and dependable communication 
is absolutely essential. 

This increase in the number of 
homes which have telephones has pro- 
foundly affected our social life. We 
said a moment or two ago that every 
act, from the time we arise until we 
go to bed, is likely to be influenced 
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in some way by the availability of 
telephone service. As a matter of 
fact, even our hours of sleep are 
affected—for telephone service is a 
twenty-four hour service and the tele- 
phone at our bedside stands guard 
over us during the night hours, to 
summon aid if an emergency arises. 
The communication which the tele- 
phone stands ready to provide has 
been and is a vital factor in the pro- 
tection of life and property against 
the enemies of law and order. It is 
a stabilizing factor in society; a pre- 
server of the peace; an instrumental- 
ity of safety, security, and orderly 
living. 


Ir the telephone guards us while we 
sleep, it touches our lives during our 
waking hours in scores of ways of 
which we are, in many cases, scarcely 
aware. We arise and, in due course, 
find ourselves at the breakfast table. 
The fruit with which we begin our re- 
past was, in all probability, guarded 
from frost while it was growing 
through weather warnings made pos- 
sible because Bell did what he did in 
1876 and because of what a lot of 
Bell System people have been doing 
ever since. In all probability it was 
sold to some wholesale fruit dealer as 
a result of a long distance telephone 
call. Ten chances to one it was or- 
dered, by the Little Lady who sits 
across the breakfast table from us, in 
the course of a telephone call to the 
retail store around the corner—along 





with the breakfast bacon, the coffee, 
the bread for the toast, the butter. 
The truth of the matter is that the 
telephone has profoundly affected the 
distribution of the food, clothing, and 
other necessities for which a part of 
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our budget goes. It has helped to 
facilitate and extend production and 
distribution so that, in many cases, 
retail costs have been reduced through 
increased volume of sales. As a re- 
sult, you and I can now afford to eat 
and wear what our fathers thought 
to be luxuries, beyond their reach. It 
has not been the only factor, but it 
has been a factor, in bringing about 
the standard of living of which we 
Americans are so justly proud. We 
are what we are, economieally, and 
hence socially, in no small part be- 
cause rapid and direct communication 
by the spoken word has helped to 
gear the production and distribution 
of necessities and luxuries alike to an 
increasing tempo. 


LL, is to be admitted that a high 
standard of living has not solved and 
cannot alone solve all of our social 
problems. The fact that great num- 
bers of people have roofs over their 
heads and food in their stomachs does 
not, unfortunately, prevent us from 
having great numbers of people who 
have neither of these things to any 
satisfactory degree. So that any con- 
tribution which the telephone has 
made toward bringing about in Amer- 
ica better economic conditions has 
been, at best, of only indirect social 
significance. 

But the telephone has had a much 
more direct bearing on the relation- 
ships between men and their fellows. 
There is inherent in the philosophy of 
most individuals, and in the point of 
view of most families, a sort of family 
provincialism that is only an abridged 
edition of the provincialism to which 
we have already referred as applying 
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to communities. It is expressed in 
the words of the Deacon who, saying 
grace, offered this petition: 


O Lord, bless me and my wife; 
My son John and his wife— 
Us four 


And no more. 


The telephone, I submit, has social 
significance because it is peculiarly 
fitted to act as an antidote for that 
kind of smugness, narrowness, and 
self-satisfaction. Provided at a cost 
so low that it is within reach of mil- 
lions, telephone service cuts across 
the lines of economic classification 
and social caste. It is not the pecu- 
liar property of the rich, the cultured, 
or the politically powerful. It serves 
all who need it, regardless of birth or 
background, race, creed, or religion. 
And because it is thus all-inclusive, it 
makes its users better citizens of the 
American democracy. 


Transacting the Business of the 
Community 


Have we ever stopped to think—we 
telephone folks who live in suburban 
communities—how much of our com- 
munity business is transacted by tele- 
phone? And by community business 
I do not mean business in the ordi- 
nary sense—the buying and selling of 
bread, butter, and other necessities. 
By “community business” I mean the 
more important business of getting 
along together, coming to know each 
other better, sharing our community 
responsibilities with each other. Have 
we ever stopped to think how much 
of that kind of vitally important busi- 
ness is handled, quickly and efficiently 

and withal sympathetically and un- 
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derstandingly—because you and I 
and most of the other folks like us 
have telephones in our homes? 
Those of you who live in suburban 
communities will testify, I am sure, 
to the important part which the tele- 
phone plays in the activities of such 
institutions as the local churches, the 
hospital, the Red Cross, the commu- 
nity improvement association (or its 
equivalent under another name), the 
parent-teachers’ organization, and 
other projects, enterprises, move- 
ments, or groups of people that are 
essentially public-spirited and com- 
munity-minded in purpose and in 
practice. A large proportion of the 
work of such organizations is done, 
not at formal meetings, but by means 
of conversations over the telephone. 
These contacts not only facilitate the 
particular work with which the dis- 
cussions are concerned, but draw 
neighbor nearer to neighbor and help 
to create a community consciousness. 


Use of Local Communications is 
Increasing 


Tere seems to be evidence that 
these /ocal contacts, not alone by tele- 
phone, but by mail and other means 
of communication, are increasing 
more rapidly, in proportion, than con- 
tacts which reach beyond the limits 
of the communities in which men 
make their homes. During the ad- 
ministration of President Hoover, a 
committee was appointed to study So- 
cial Trends as they were then mani- 
festing themselves. One of the aspects 


of the subject to which investigators 
were assigned was Communication, 
and a section of the committee’s re- 
port on this subject, by Malcolm M. 
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Willey and Stuart A. Rice, affords 
much to reward a reading, in spite of 
the fact that it was predicated on con- 
ditions existing a decade or more ago. 

Among other interesting points 
brought out was a study of the fre- 
quency with which the average Amer- 
ican utilized the various communica- 
tion agencies at his disposal. A tabu- 
lation was included which showed the 
frequency rates, or “average utiliza- 
tions,” of each agency, as calculated 
for the years 1907 and 1927. 


iE was shown that in 1907, the av- 
erage person in this country received 
a local letter once in every 18 days; 
in 1927, once in every 9 days. He 
received a non-local letter once in six 
days in 1907; once in four days in 
1927. He took part in a local tele- 
phone call once in three days in 1907, 
and once in one and one-half days in 
1927. He took part in a toll tele- 
phone call once in four months and 
fifteen days in 1907, and once in one 
month and ten days in 1927. He re- 
ceived a telegram once in eleven 
months and two days in 1907 and 
once in six months and twenty-three 
days in 1927. The receipt of a cable- 
gram, according to these statistics, 
seems to have been something like the 
appearance of Halley’s comet. You 
and I average Americans got one 
once in fourteen years, three months 
and fourteen days, as of 1907, and 
once in eight years, four months and 
two days in 1927. 

Among the _ observations 
upon this study were: 


based 


“Local contacts are more numer- 
ous than non-local contacts, be- 
cause of the wide diffusion and 
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habitual use of the telephone, which 
instrument dominates the field.” 


“Relatively, local contacts have 
increased more rapidly than non- 
local contacts.” 


Pur report states: “In general, the 
tabulation indicates that except for 
toll telephone calls, contacts within 
narrower boundaries that may be 
designated as the local area have 
been increasing at a more rapid rate 
than contacts that are non-local. 
And the single exception may in real- 
ity not be such, since it involves a 
tremendous traffic in suburban tele- 
phone messages which may be of local 
significance.” 

The writers went on to suggest 
what was admittedly only an hypothe- 
sis: “The intensification of local con- 
tacts may act to preserve and even 
enhance local patterns of habit, atti- 
tude and behavior, and serve as an 
inhibitor of the process of cultural 
leveling which is so commonly as- 
sumed as an outstanding and unop- 
posed tendency of contemporary life.” 

It has been impossible to obtain 
comparable figures, so as to bring this 
tabulation up to date. It seems quite 
likely that the trend then commented 
on, toward a more rapid increase of 
local contacts than of those which 
are non-local, has continued. But 
even if it has, the hypothesis above 
quoted will still remain—an hypothe- 


SIS. 


The Telephone: A Force both Cen- 
tripetal and Centrifugal 


r . 

Puts much seems certain, however, 
and it is not based on hypothesis 
alone: The telephone does exert a 
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force as a factor in our social life, and 
that force is sometimes centripetal, 
sometimes centrifugal. Local tele- 
phone conversations with our com- 
munity neighbors do make us think, 
if not all alike, at any rate like mem- 
bers of the same community, having 
common interests. They tend to 
draw us toward the center of things 
in the locality in which we live. We 
are, I think it is safe to say, a little 
better residents of Montclair, or Pel- 
ham or Roslyn or what-you-will be- 
cause Bell managed to say, “Come 
here, I want you!” over a wire to 
Watson some sixty-four years ago. 

Toll telephone calls, on the other 
hand, tend to exert a force that is 
centrifugal, and, generally speaking, 
this force is in direct proportion to 
the length of haul involved in the call. 
The longer the circuit over which the 
conversation takes place, the more 
these telephone talks are likely to 
take both speakers outside of the 
rather narrow circle of their own com- 
munity interests. 

A study of the increased average 
length of haul of Long Lines tele- 
phone messages would, if time per- 
mitted, prove enlightening and heart- 
ening. More and more the telephone 
is enabling us to extend, in miles, the 
reach of our contacts with our fel- 
lows. Year by year, the length of 
haul of long distance telephone mes- 
sages is increasing. The average air- 
line length of haul on long distance 
telephone calls has gradually in- 
creased from about 201 miles in 1928 
to about 248 miles in 1938, and, I 
understand, this trend toward longer 
and longer hauls is still manifesting 
itself. 
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Translated from the terms of sta- 
tistics to those of social—and, if 
you will, historical—significance, this 
means that Americans are not only 
talking more and more with each 
other by telephone, but are talking 
farther and farther. They are ex- 
tending the circumference of the cir- 
cle of telephone contacts with each 
other. They are coming to know 
each other a little better. And _ be- 
cause of these increasing and extend- 
ing contacts, they are the better citi- 
zens of the country in which they 
live; more useful members of society. 


I; would be the worst form of 
smugness to pretend that we, here in 
America, have achieved anything like 
the degree of social or national soli- 
darity that is to be desired. It would 
be hardly less smug of us, as tele- 
phone men and women, to bemuse 
ourselves into thinking for a moment 
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that the telephone has been the only 
factor that has helped to bring about 
such solidarity as we have attained. 
But we shall be doing ourselves a dis- 
service, and failing to show a proper 
respect for our high calling, if we do 
not remind ourselves, now and then, 
that what we are doing in our daily 
jobs really does matter; that the 
telephone really does have some so- 
cial importance; that we are making 
our bit of American history every 
time we do the smallest part of what- 
ever our job is; that, in whatever we 
do, we are helping the telephone to 
make its mark and set its seal upon 
the record of the changes in men’s 
relationships that make up human 


progress. 

We shall do well if we make it a 
point never to forget that we are en- 
gaged in providing a service that is, 
and that we must help to keep, so- 
cially and historically significant. 


























STANDARDIZING 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


Efficiency and Economies in the Purchasing of both Paper and 


Printing for the Bell System Followed the Organizing of These 


Important Items of Supply 


By JAMES J. 


HE birth and development of 

the telephone directory, and 

the part played by standardi- 
zation and centralized purchasing in 
evolving the books which today serve 
the users of Beli System telephones, 
were described in a recent issue of the 
QUARTERLY.* Standardization and 
centralized supply arrangements have 
been applied not only to directories 
but also to other items of supply 
which, while less familiar, are never- 
theless important in the conduct of the 
business. Business papers are notable 
examples. 

These are the papers used for rec- 
ords, reports, correspondence, bills, 
orders, instructions, specifications, 
checks and the many other purposes 
for which papers serve as the medium 
for business transactions. While ef- 
fort is constantly directed toward re- 
ducing paper work to the minimum 
consistent with orderly operation, Bell 
System requirements for this class of 
amount to 5,000,000 
pounds annually—equivalent to more 
than five hundred million letter-size 


papers over 


sheets. 


Purchasing,” 


Director Paper 
April, 1 
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So vast a quantity of papers pre- 
sents many problems in the selection 
of those best suited to telephone com- 
pany needs from the great variety 
commercially available; in the adapta- 
tion of those selected to the numerous 
particular purposes for which papers 
of this kind are used; and in the es- 
tablishment of the most advantageous 
supply arrangements. 

The first attempts to meet these 
problems were begun in 1917. The 
Western Electric Company, in per- 
forming its function of establishing 
centralized supply arrangements when- 
ever these could be carried out to the 
best interest of the service, had en- 
tered into contracts to centralize the 
purchasing of the bulk of printed 
business papers for two of the Asso- 
ciated Companies. While this pro- 
cedure offered some measure of econ- 
omy over the general practice of 
dealing with a number of supply 
sources and of handling each printed 
form as an individual transaction, it 
left much to be desired. The forms 
required were listed under these early 
contracts and individually priced ac- 
cording to the judgment of each con- 
tractor submitting a bid. The one 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FROM t 8. TESTING 
co., INC., HOBOKEN, N. J. 


PAPER PULP FIBRES 


These photomicrographs represent a magnification of approximately 100 diameters 


whose total bid was lowest received 
the business, although for any particu- 
lar form his price might be higher 
than other bidders. 


Ix all of these negotiations, paper 
was a constant source of difficulty. 
Numerous brands were _ specified, 
many of which the printer did not 
normally carry in stock, and the ques- 
tion of substitution would necessarily 
arise. Inasmuch as there were hun- 
dreds of forms, on papers of many 
different sizes, weights, and colors, 
substitution only led to confusion and 
to the question of whether the substi- 
tutions offered by one bidder were the 
equal in quality of the substitutions 
offered by another. This difficulty 
was magnified by the fact that little 


definite data as to paper quality were 
generally available. 

A further complication developed in 
the rapid increases in paper prices 
during the war period. The printer 
could not control the cost of paper to 
nearly the same extent to which he 
could control the cost of his printing 
and binding, which were under his 
own supervision. As paper prices 
went up, the cost of the finished prod- 
uct went up also; and in order to save 
the contractor from serious losses, 
price increases were granted which 
might or might not have been less 
than a competitor would have asked. 
The contracts, accordingly, lost much 
of their advantage. 

It was evident that development of 
a new procedure was necessary. The 
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MACHINES 


Paper starts as a thin solution of pulp and water at the “wet’’ end of these huge affairs, in 
the foreground, is screened, dried, pressed, and ironed on the way, and reaches the distant 
end as a finished product 


objective would be to establish a range 
of standard papers of suitable quality 
for all requirements. These would 
then be supplied to the printer at defi- 
nite prices, in order to relieve him of 
the burden of the paper problem as 
to both purchasing and quality. Un- 
der this plan, the printers, in submit- 
ting their bids for a telephone com- 
pany’s business paper requirements, 
would be concerned only with those 
elements of cost over which they ex- 
ercised control. 


Enter the A. T. & T. Engineers 


Tin American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company was asked to under- 
take this work, along with its other 
standardization activities. 

At the time the A. T. and T. Com- 
pany undertook standardization, in- 
formation for consumer judgment of 
quality in business papers was indeed 


meager. Papers were generally sold 
on a brand basis. Specifications ac- 
curately defining strength, wearing 
qualities, and other characteristics of 
the types of papers used for business 
purposes were little used as a basis of 
purchase. 

Testing by consumers was infre- 
quent and, if they wished to make 
tests, few instruments were to be had. 
The usual complement of physical 
testing equipment consisted of the 
Mullen or “pop” tester, for measuring 
the bursting strength of paper by 
breaking a hole through a sheet, a 
weighing scale, and a micrometer. 
Buyers would do some “practical” 
testing by tearing a sheet of paper in 
several directions, by feeling and rat- 
tling it, and even by chewing a small 
piece. What the last disclosed has not 
been passed on to us. Experience was 
the principal guide, and one not in- 
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frequently upset when a manufacturer 
elected to change the quality of a par- 
ticular brand during the course of 
time or even to discontinue it. 

The A. T. and T. engineers decided 
to establish a range of standard papers 
adequate for telephone needs, accord- 
ing to basic types. They found that 
an adequate range was available 
among the regular commercial grades 
and concluded that, despite volume 
sufficient to justify manufacture of 
special grades, this procedure should 
be avoided. To ensure that they were 
fully informed regarding all available 
grades, they visited paper mills manu- 
facturing qualities varying from the 
poorest to the best. 


Paper and Paper Making 


Paper manufacturing processes are 
generally similar and, in so far as 
broad principles are concerned, rela- 
tively simple. Paper is basically cel- 
lulose fibre, obtained principally from 
wood and from cotton rags. The 
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wood or rags are reduced to pulp to 
which a small amount of sizing mate- 
rial is added, consisting of rosin, glue 
or starch to serve as a binder. Pro- 
portions of clay and others fillers are 
added also to improve opacity and 
finish. Spruce and pine are the low- 
est-cost sources of cellulose and are, 
accordingly, the principal raw mate- 
rial. 

For ground wood pulp, which is the 
major component of newsprint and of 
many stationers’ papers, the wood is 
debarked, knots are removed, and it 
is then ground against a stone in the 
presence of water, to shred the fibres 
apart. This method of pulp manu- 
facture is the least expensive, but it 
is also rather drastic and the pulp is 
weaker and less permanent than that 
produced by chemical 
which is employed for the better 
grades. 

The chemical processes consist of 
reducing the wood to chips and boiling 
these for a number of hours with 
either an acid or alkaline solution, de- 
pending upon the characteristics de- 
sired in the pulp—to free the fibres by 
cooking out the resins binding them to- 
gether. Chemical pulps are bleached 
to obtain a better white. Bleaching 
reduces fibre strength to some degree 
but it also imparts greater perma- 
nence by producing a purer cellulose. 

When rags are used as raw material, 
they are cut into small pieces, cooked 
with alkali and then bleached. 

After the pulp is conditioned, it is 
mixed with great quantities of water 
and then flows as a thin solution onto 
the traveling screen of a huge paper- 
making machine which dries, presses, 
and irons the pulp before it is trans- 
ferred to a roll as finished paper. 


processing, 


The ‘‘drv”™’ end of a 
Fourdrinier machine 
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The final step: winding the 


finished product on reels 
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An important and interesting phase 
of paper making, from the standpoint 
of paper standardization, is the com- 
pounding of pulps to produce papers 
of various characteristics. Each pulp 
has qualities that are reflected in the 
strength, permanence, opacity, etc., of 
the finished product. 

Ground wood or mechanical pulp, 
as it is also called, is low in cost, has 
high opacity, limited strength, and 
limited permanence; qualities which 
make it suitable for newsprint and for 
many business purposes when the us- 
age is large and paper of low strength 
and permanence is satisfactory. A 
great quantity of paper composed 
principally of ground wood is em- 
ployed in the Bell System for tickets 
to record telephone calls, the con- 
sumption exceeding a million and a 
quarter pounds annually. 

Chemical pulps are of three classes: 
sulphite, sulphate, and soda, the latter 
manufactured from deciduous woods 
such as poplar and birch. Papers 
made from sulphite pulp comprise the 
great majority of business stationery. 
It produces a paper of good appear- 
ance and wearing qualities at moder- 
ate cost. Sulphate pulp makes our 
wrapping paper. It is a 
stronger fibre than sulphite and is 
moderate in cost, but because of the 
brown color its use for business pa- 


bri wn 


pers is largely confined to envelopes 


and file folders. Soda pulp is em- 
ployed only in combination with 
others. It has little strength but is 
opaque and finds use where papers 


having bulk and opacity are required. 
It is commonly found in combination 
with sulphite pulp in envelope stocks. 

Rag pulp produces papers of the 


highest grade. They have the great- 


«eo 





est strength and resistance to erasure, 


but are also the most costly. Rag 
papers are employed for permanent 
records, ledgers, and other purposes 


requiring maximum durability and 
appearance. 

The usual combinations of pulps 
are: ground wood and _ sulphite; 


ground wood, sulphite, and soda; sul- 
phite and soda; sulphite and rag. 
The finished paper bears the charac- 
teristic of the pulps of which it is com- 
posed in ratio to the proportions used. 


Establishing a Standard Range 


Upon completion by the A. T. and 
T. engineers of their review of the 
manufacturing and technical aspects 
of the standardization job, the papers 
in use by the Associated Companies 
were analyzed for pulp composition, 
and were tested for strength and other 
physical characteristics in so far as 
the limited equipment available at that 
time permitted. The result of all this 
work was a thorough acquaintance 
with both the technology of the avail- 
able grades of business papers and 
with the kinds of papers required by 
the telephone companies. 
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Combining the technical informa- 
tion, on the one hand, with the usage 
requirements, on the other, made pos- 
sible the establishment of a standard 
range of papers for the Bell System. 
Originally thirteen grades were set up. 
They ranged from a low cost paper, 
composed of ground wood and sul- 
phite pulps, for temporary use forms, 
to 100 per cent rag papers for per- 
manent record purposes. This list has 
been revised and expanded during the 
past 20 years, in pace with the chang- 
ing requirements of the telephone 
companies and with the technical de- 
velopments in papers, until today 
there are 23 standard grades. The 
chart on page 146 lists nineteen of 
the most widely used standards. 


Advances in Technique 


W uen the original thirteen grades 
were selected, specifications in the 
form of standard samples were estab- 
lished for each grade. At the time, 
the standard sample was the nearest 
approach that could be made to defi- 
nite specifications, and while data on 
composition and physical character- 
istics were developed, it was most 
practical to buy by sample. 

Several conditions contributed to 
this situation. Raw material and 
manufacturing control was such that 
paper made on one day was not neces- 
sarily equal in all respects to paper 
made on the day following, so that 
considerable tolerance in quality had 
to be allowed. Paper strength, par- 


ticularly with respect to tearing and 
folding, is subject to wide fluctuation 
with changes of humidity, and a paper 
that might pass specification require- 
ments on a humid day in summer 
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might fail badly on a cold day in 
winter when the relative humidity in 
the laboratory was very low. Air- 
conditioned laboratories were  ex- 
tremely few at that time, and very 
expensive. Specifications are nor- 
mally established on the basis of mini- 
mum requirements, but to set them 
sufficiently low to cover the worst con- 
ditions would have resulted in an in- 
adequate definition of grades. The 
sample basis was accordingly decided 
on. 

Many instruments for the testing of 
papers have since come into wide use 
by the paper industry and by inde- 
pendent laboratories, and testing lab- 
oratories are conditioned to a definite 
temperature and humidity. The in- 
struments include devices for meas- 
uring opacity, brightness, light reflec- 
tion, tearing, folding and _ tensile 
strengths, smoothness, stiffness, acid- 
ity, and degree of permanence. A 
group of these instruments is shown 
on the opposite page. 

Substantial advances have likewise 
been made in the technology of paper 
manufacture and in the design of 
equipment to control better the proc- 
essing operations to produce paper of 
more uniform quality. These devel- 
opments have recently permitted the 
preparation of written specifications 
for the purchase of paper, defining the 
standard grades in terms of specific 
test requirements covering composi- 
tion, strength, opacity, finish, etc. It 
is no longer necessary for the Western 
Electric Company, in its purchasing 
and delivery inspection work, to de- 
pend entirely on samples, which may 
deteriorate in storage to the extent of 
failing to represent the qualities 
desired. 
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PAPER TESTING 





INSTRUMENTS 


Shown here are some of the devices used in establishing and maintaining the desired 
standards for Bell System business papers 


When paper standardization had 
been completed, the A. T. and T. en- 
gineers were ready to assist the Asso- 
ciated Companies in converting their 
plain and printed papers to the stand- 
ard grades. The possibilities of effect- 
ing economies in printing as well as 
in paper were developed by the tech- 
nical men in the course of their 
investigations regarding qualities of 
paper necessary for satisfactory print- 
ing. These pertained to the many 
features of form design that contribute 
to printing economy. Since approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of all stationery 
papers used by the Bell System are 
converted to printed forms, the po- 


tentialities for savings on this phase 
of the work were substantial. 


Aiding the Bell Companies 


Tue telephone companies naturally 
welcomed expert ‘assistance in the sur- 
vey of their business papers. All of 
the many plain papers and all of the 
hundreds of printed forms required by 
each company to carry on its business 
in an orderly manner were systemati- 
cally reviewed. The standard grades 
were substituted for papers in current 
use, with particular attention directed 
to whether the grade employed was 
most suitable in each case. If not, a 
change to another grade was specified. 
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Forms or plain papers that did not 
cut economically from standard ream- 
size sheets were changed, as far as 
practical, to sizes that would. There 
are a number of mill standard ream 
for business papers, the most 
common being 22 x 34 inches. Eight 
letter-size sheets 84% x 11 inches will 
cut exactly from this standard size; 
but if the plain paper or form were 
9°; x 12% inches, only four could be 
cut from the mill size. The remainder 
is waste which must be included in 
the price of the finished product. 

Odd sizes in forms often come about 
because they are designed from the 
inside out rather than the outside in; 
that is, the designer will draw the 
form and let over-all dimensions come 
as they will, rather than first approxi- 
mating the size, selecting the nearest 
multiple of a standard ream size, and 
then designing the form within it. 
From the attention to size, not only 
more economical but also more prac- 
tical and better looking forms have 
resulted. 


Sizes 


[ue use of colored papers to desig- 
nate the second, third or fourth copies 
of forms and for other purposes was 
minimized in the surveys because, if 
used too widely, colors lose their sig- 
nificance: pink may have a certain 
significance with respect to one form 
but quite a different meaning in the 
case of another. Colors also add to 
the cost; for example, a form made up 
of four copies, each of a distinguishing 
color, involves extra expense for print- 
ing, since each must be run separately 
and then collated into sets. 

It was sometimes found that sep- 
arate copies of forms bore minor dif- 
ferences in printing. As far as the 
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printer was concerned, each copy rep- 
resented a different job, and the im- 
portant factor of quantity in printing 
economy was diminished by these 
minor differences. Other items con- 
tributing to extra expense of forms 
were eliminated as far as practical, 
such as two color printing, printing on 
both sides of a sheet, numbering, per- 
forating, and others. 


Centralized Purchasing 


As each form was reviewed, speci- 
fications were established to cover the 
usage, size, grade of standard paper, 
color of ink, punching, binding, etc. 
With this information set up, the 
ground work was laid for the Western 
Electric Company to take up again 
its plan for centralized buying of busi- 
ness papers in the performance of its 
function as the service of supply for 
the Bell System. 

Coincident with the surveys of each 
company’s business papers, the West- 
ern Electric Company had set up sup- 
ply arrangements for the standard 
paper grades. These permitted it to 
furnish the printers with papers of 
certain standards of quality at definite 
prices. The printers were thus re- 
lieved of responsibility for both paper 
cost and quality, which had been pri- 
mary obstacles in the earlier attempts 
at establishing satisfactory central 
supply arrangements. 

As each survey was completed and 
specifications were drawn up for all 
stationery forms, the Western Electric 
Company buyer stepped into the ‘pic- 
ture to negotiate with the printers. 
One of the first questions presented 
was the handling of the composition 
for each form. Setting a form in type, 
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or ruling it in wax in order to make 
an electrotype plate for printing the 
form, is a basic expense which applies 
regardless of the number of copies to 
be printed. With the hundreds of 
forms involved, the total cost for com- 
position represents a substantial sum. 

In order to protect this investment, 
it was decided to produce a master 
plate, for a small additional cost, 
which was set aside as the telephone 
company’s property. The printer was 
permitted to prepare his printing 
plates from the master and to use it 
for replacing plates that became worn 
or damaged. Telephone company 
ownership of the master plates also 
facilitated competition in arranging 
contracts, for otherwise a new printer 
would have to reset all composition 
in order to make printing plates for 
his own presses—a handicap that 
would practically preclude a success- 


ful bid. 


Establishing Authorized Stocks 


I; will be recalled that, in making 
up specifications for each form, usage 
was included. In the case of forms 
having a continuing demand—the 
great majority—this represented an- 
nual usage. Based upon this figure, 
definite stocks were determined upon, 
which the printer was authorized to 
establish and maintain during the life 
of his contract. These were called 
authorized stocks. They were in- 
tended to assure prompt service to the 
telephone company and to give the 
printer the equivalent of standing 
orders which he could use in arranging 
manufacturing schedules for most eco- 
nomical production. 
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Since the authorized stocks estab- 
lished the manufacturing quantities, 
they also established the quantity 
upon which the price of each form 
was based. The stocks were normally 
set to last three to four months, al- 
though for forms of limited use, where 
the small quantity might involve ex- 
cessive printing costs, the stocks were 
for longer periods. The authorized 
stocks permitted the printer to level 
his production, and to keep his or- 
ganization busy replenishing the tele- 
phone company’s withdrawals at times 
when his business from other sources 
was slack. The stocks were drawn 
on by the telephone company as re- 
quired. 


Tue plan of having standard papers, 
specifications for each form, master 
plates, and authorized stocks, met with 
considerable favor among printers. 
Opportunities were afforded for sav- 
ings in manufacture which were re- 
flected in the bids submitted by the 
printers to the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s buyer, and very substantial 
reductions in the cost of business pa- 
pers to the telephone companies re- 
sulted. 

Purchase arrangements have under- 
gone simplification over the years, un- 
til today printing for Bell System 
business papers is purchased literally 
on a square-inch basis. The specifica- 
tions continue to be used, a little more 
inclusive perhaps, but essentially the 
same, including a price for each indi- 
vidual form. 

The price for printing each form, 
however, is based on its square-inch 
area. In submitting bids, the printer 
establishes his printing prices, or press 
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work schedule as it is called in the 
trade, in tabular arrangement accord- 
ing to square-inch area and quantity 
to be printed. The table shows that a 
form of 100 square inches in 5000 
quantity costs one price, in 10,000 
quantity another, etc. Composition 
and electrotype plate charges are also 
set at flat rates per square inch. Pa- 
per is priced on a pound basis, as 
formerly, according to the maximum 
number of cuts obtained from stand- 
ard size sheets. 


Dermite scales of prices are estab- 
lished for other operations, including 
padding, collating, punching, binding, 
etc. This procedure greatly simplifies 
pricing of existing ferms and permits 
immediate pricing of most new ones. 
It eliminates entirely the tedious task 
under the old contracts of pricing each 
form individually, or at the same fig- 
ure as another of the same size, quan- 
tity, style, and paper quality. Litho- 
graphic or offset printing has also 
come into general use as a supplement 
to type printing, especially for the 
reproduction of statistical charts and 
of material prepared by typewriter. 
The plan for simplifying paper 
requirements by standardizing an ade- 
quate range of grades, for the elimina- 
nation of costly and frequently non- 
essential printing operations, and for 
centralized supply arrangements has 
resulted in a very material reduction 
in the cost of business papers to the 
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Bell System—cost representing an an- 
nual expense of several million dollars. 

Formerly, the hundreds of forms 
used constituted hundreds of separate 
problems and purchase transactions 
for each telephone company. Today 
the problem has been reduced to the 
review of a chart for paper selection 
and to the review of specific instruc- 
tions for the economical design of 
forms from a printing standpoint. 
The Western Electric Company has 
reduced purchasing to the arrange- 
ment of a contract covering a period 
of one year or more for each company. 

In addition to the very substantial 
monetary savings, there is the assur- 
ance that the paper grades used are 
those best suited to the requirements, 
and, equally noteworthy, there is an 
immense saving of time through this 
more efficient and orderly procedure 
for seller, buyer, and consumer. 


Mucu has been accomplished. It 
would appear that another story of 
what codperation and the persistent 
pursuit of a clear-cut objective can 
accomplish is ended. But not so; for 
continued study is made of possible 
changes in the plans described, to ef- 
fect further simplification and econ- 
omy. As improvements are brought 
about, they have served as the vantage 
point from which to look beyond pres- 
ent horizons to future opportunities 
for progress through the codperative 
effort of all concerned. 
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LEWIS H. BROWN ELECTED A DIRECTOR 





Ay the meeting of the Board of Di- had been a director since 1914. Mr. 
rectors of the A. T. and T. Company on Brown, who was elected to the Johns- 
February 21, Lewis H. Brown, president Manville presidency in 1929, has served 
of the Johns-Manville Corporation, was on many committees interested in civic 
elected a director, to fill the vacancy and national affairs, and was for several 
caused by the death of Philip Stockton. years a director of the New York Tele- 
Mr. Stockton, who died on February 11, phone Company. 


REDUCTIONS IN CERTAIN LONG DISTANCE RATES 


R: pUCTIONS in Long Lines Department with the Federal Communications Com- 
rates to points in this country more than mission, which had instituted an inquiry 
420 miles distant, which will become ef- as to possible reductions in long distance 
fective May 1, will save the public an telephone rates. The following examples 
estimated $5,300,000 annually. These are typical: 

reductions were the result of negotiations 


Initial Three-Minute Period 
Station-to-Station Person-to-Person 


Night and 


| Night and 
Sunday 


] Yay . 
Sunday 


Day 


| j _ | - | ‘ 
Present] New | Present] New | Present} New | Present} New 


Rate Rate Rate Rate | Rate Rate Rate | Rate 
Chicago-Washington $1.85 | $1.65} $1.15 | $1.10} $2.45 | $2.20] $1.75 | $1.65 
Rostoa-Chicago 2.50 | 2.10) 1.50 | 1.40] 3.25 2.80 | 2.25 | 2.10 
Oklahoma City-New York 3.75 | 2.90) 2.25 | 1.95) 4.75 | 3.85] 3.25 | 2.90 
Chicago-Los Angeles 4.75 3.50 3.25 250} 625 | 4.50) 4.75 | 3.390 
nis Wiesia Mam Cenniein 6.50 | 4.00; 4.25 | 3.00) 8.75 | 5.00| 6.50 | 4.00 


DEMONSTRATION OF STEREOPHONIC REPRODUCTION 
OF MUSIC 


Tm stereophonic reproduction of “en- have heard at the original performance. 
hanced” music was demonstrated to dis- Listeners had the same spatial sense of 
tinguished audiences in Carnegie Hall, the source of the music as if they had 
New York City, on April 9 and 10 by been present in the hall at the time of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories. There recording and, in addition, heard the mu- 
for the first time was shown the possibil- sic enhanced according to the original 
ity of recording and reproducing every  director’s interpretation of tone and vol- 
sound of a program which the ear could ume. 
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This accomplishment is the culmina- 
tion of a long series of researches by the 
Laboratories. As long ago as 1933 a 
symphony concert produced in Philadel- 
phia was transmitted over telephone wires 
to Washington and there reproduced ste- 
reophonically before the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Subsequent research 
has supplied the equipment and _ tech- 
nique for recording music without loss 
and with an actual enhancement of its 
artistic feeling. 

With the codperation of Leopold Sto- 
kowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
of the Tabernacle Choir and organists in 
Salt Lake City, and of Paul Robeson and 
other artists, scientists of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories under the direction 
of Dr. Harvey Fletcher first recorded 
their music or drama either in Philadel- 
phia or in Salt Lake City. At a later 
audition the artist or director was able to 
vary the recorded volume and to change 
the tonal color of the music to suit his 
taste. At will, he could soften it to the 
faintest pianissimo or amplify it to a vol- 
ume ten times that of any orchestra with- 
out at all altering its tone quality, or he 
might choose to augment or reduce the 
high or low pitches independently. While 
he was thus enhancing the music which 
he had himself produced, his interpreta- 
tion was being re-recorded on film as a 
permanent record. Records so produced 
were played at Carnegie Hall. 

The technique worked out by Dr. 
Fletcher and his associates picks up the 
original sounds through three micro- 
phones, placed respectively at right, cen- 
ter, and left of the stage. Sound currents 
from each microphone are amplified, and 
are recorded on separate sound tracks on 
a moving film. 





Since an orchestra or an organ has a 
range of loudness very much greater than 
can be recorded without distortion on a 
photographic film, it is necessary to 
“compress” the original range of sounds 
before recording. On a fourth track, ac- 
count is kept of the amount of compres- 
sion, as an automatic control for the “ex- 
pansion” of volume range which must be 
made in reproduction. 

When the film is run through the re- 
producer, three separate sound currents 
are created. Each sound current actu- 
ates its own set of loud speakers, located 
at right, center and left of the stage. 
This arrangement, together with the wide 
frequency and volume range of the sys- 
tem, gives to the music spatial and emo- 
tional values heretofore unknown either 
in reproduced or original productions. 

From the choral numbers, vocal solos, 
organ, drama, and grand opera repro- 
duced in Carnegie Hall, the audience 
gained an idea of the versatility of the 
stereophonic system. This first part of 
the program was climaxed by the closing 
scene from “Gétterdammerung.” For its 
fortissimo passages, Dr. Stokowski took 
full advantage of the tenfold increase of 
sound over that of the largest orchestra, 
and used effectively the individual con- 
trols to make the soloist’s voice clearly 
heard above the orchestra. That num- 
ber, and orchestral works by Bach, De- 
bussy, Strauss and Moussorgsky which 
formed the second part of the program, 
were played by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra under Dr. Stokowski’s baton. In his 
enhancements, he has shown a grasp of 
the possibilities of the stereophonic sys- 
tem which comes from his long associa- 
tion with it and from his interest in this 
development of the musical art. 
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G rapuatep from Dartmouth College 
with the B.A. degree in 1909, Harotp M. 
Prescott entered the Bell System two 
years later as a traffic student with the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany at Los Angeles. He was engaged in 
traffic work on the Pacific Coast for 17 
years; from 1919 to 1925 he was General 
Toll Supervisor, and Division Traffic 
Manager from 1925 to 1928. In the lat- 
ter year he transferred to the A. T. and 
T. Company as head of the central office 
results group in the Department of Op- 
eration and Engineering. In 1929 he be- 
came Traffic Results Engineer, and on 
January 1 of this year was appointed 
Traffic Engineer. The development of a 
more personal and pleasing service, 
through such means as are described in 
his article, has been one of his special 
interests for a number of years. 


Bares COLLEGE graduated RoBert L. 
TOMBLEN with the degree of B.A. in 
1914, and Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute with the degree of B.S. in E.E. in 
1917. He joined the Long Lines De- 
partment of the A. T. and T. Company 
in July of the latter year as a student in 
traffic engineering, but left for military 
service in September. After 19 months 
of army duty in this country and over- 
seas he rejoined the A. T. and T. Com- 
pany in the Commercial Engineer’s Divi- 
sion of the Department of Operation and 
Engineering. Here he was engaged for 
several years in making commercial sur- 
veys of some of the principal cities of the 
country. In 1929 he transferred to the 
Chief Statistician’s Division of the 
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Comptroller's Department, where he con- 
tinued his market research and popula- 
tion studies. He is a member of the 
Population Association of America, and 
has contributed to the QUARTERLY sev- 
eral articles which analyzed the 1930 
census data and related subjects. 


Recesinc the B.A. degree from La- 
fayette College in 1907, and the LL.B. 
degree from the New York Law School 
in 1909, RoBERTSON T. BARRETT prac- 
ticed law until 1918, and for the next 
three years was engaged in newspaper 
work. In 1921 he joined the Informa- 
tion Department of the A. T. and T. 
Company, and since 1936 he has com- 
bined his duties in that department with 
those of Historical Librarian of the A. T. 
& T. Co. He is editor of the Telephone 
Almanac, and has contributed articles on 
a variety of topics to the QUARTERLY. 


Fottowinc his graduation from the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity in 1920 with the degree of Ph.B. 
in M.E., and a short period in another 
industry, JAaMEs J. Murpuy joined the 
A. T. and T. Company in the Depart- 
ment of Operation and Engineering in 
1921. His work has included the stand- 
ardization of numerous office supply 
items required in the telephone industry, 
of which his article on business papers is 
representative. In 1936 he was ap- 
pointed supply specialist in the Plant 
Operation Division of the O. and E. De- 
partment, and is in charge of the group 
engaged on office and building supply 
standardization and on building opera- 
tion matters. 





